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Melody Lane - - Verse 


The Jealous Cavalier 


By ARTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL 
— colored peonies lit the half- 


dark room 
And tinged her face behind a haze of 
smoke 
That made blue spiral-shadows in the 
gloom; 
Outside, beneath a mush rose, there 
awoke 
The seduction and the lure of a guitar 
Whose player seemed well-skilled in 
ardent ways 
Of love. She seized a peony and flung 
it far 
answering passion 
through the haze. 
And then she raised a face I did not 


And trembled 


know, 

Love-lit and listening. A fiery sense of 
shame 

Came over me and haughtily I said: “I 


came 
A welcome lover, now, unbidden, I, a 
stranger, go.” 
Before she could protest I slammed the 
.  door— 
Old Nita sat there playing her guitar 
upon the floor! 


Tolerance 
By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


HAT matter then this labyrith 
of creeds, 
With. undergrowth of schisms every 


day 
More thickly branched ~and leafed 
along the way? ... ~ 
The world is filled with hungerings 
and needs 
As many and as varied as its peoples— 
. Thus, Islam. Jewry and Catholicism; 
Thus, Protestant denominationism: 
East-facing mosques; heaven-pointing 
* steeples. 


So why not let each heart find its own 
home 

Among this maze of faiths, both old 
and new? 

If rooted in sincerity’s rich loam, 

Are not beliefs all beautiful; all true? 

And of the paths, whatever one is trod, 

Does it not ultimately lead to God? 


[28] 


BEN FieELp, Department Editor 


The Journey Through 


California 
By HELEN M. FRITH 
EARIED by constant surging of 


the sea, 

We left its fretted shoreline far be- 
hind, 

And sped through valleys of delight 
to find 


What lay beyond of fairer mystery. 

Gay songsters warbled greetings from 
each tree; 

Orange blossoms gave their fragrance 
to the wind; 

The distant minarets by God designed, 

Beckoned us upward by their sym- 
metry. 

Alluring foothills waited to unfold 

More treasures than veiled promise had 
forecast; 

Armed cacti, flaunting stars of red and 
gold, 

Guarded the waving grass 
thickly massed. 

We prayed dear Pan and Aphrodite: 
“sta 

Lest we see only half, along the way.” 


flowers, 


To Mildred ---Riding With 


Loosened Hair 
By ELISSA LANDI 


ANDS that have grown numb, 
holding the reins! 

them, stretch them to the 
morning sun 

Little, gloveless hands with chililish 


Warm 


stains 

Of ink—hands gently strong. No man 
has won. 

A warm young heart. beating within a 
breast 


Soft as a bird’s—as delicate—-yet none 

More strong—-a haven sweet to rest 

The troubles, cares and laughter of the 
world upon. 

Your lovely hair that will not stay con- 
fined 

The unshorn locks of a novitiate nun 

Whose beauty captures and enslaves 
the wind— 

Your hands, your heart, your hair bid 

| grief begone! 


Go With The Sea 


By BEN FIELD 


O WITH the sea gull down to th: 
South Seas, 
Go with the molly hawk, the wil! 
albatros: 
A dark girl is praying down o: 
her bent knees 
For me to come back to the warm 
Southern Cross. 


I can see the white combers ro!! 
in from Australia 
To the sand-beautied beach where we 
had our palm shack; 
Roll in from Java and Bali and 
Asia 
As if they were paying a tribute we 
lack. 


My bride was a Princess, her 
father a Chieftain, 


He dowered us with tappi and rubies 


and rum: 
And loving is changeful but 
sometimes you ll -win 
When death’s at your elbow and the 
boom of a drum. 


Go down with the steamer, the 
white ships avsailing, 
Tahiti and Tonga and Fiji are there; 
Old passions are crying and sea 
birds are wailing 
And life flaunts your face with magic 
and dare. 


Fulfillment 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


H MEN who yearn and strive fur 
deeds to be 
Life’s monuments against futurity, 
The mightiest storm-wave that has ever 
foamed 
Is only as a ripple on the sea! 


Oh men who toss through time in 
blown careers 

Closing too often but in blasted years, 

The tiniest ripple that has ever stirred 

Is partner in the moulding of the 
spheres! 
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e Worthless One 


HEY were there on the deck of 

the Navy's provision carrying beef 
boat, that morning; the three of them 
Old Marland Keats, warrant ofhcer, the 
boatswain in charge of the loading; 
Captain Harrison Rennick, who was 
standing on the commander's bridge 
lording over the men who worked be- 
low; and young Jack Keats, a petty of 
ficer storekeeper who checked the num- 
ber of boxes to a net as they swung 
aboard from the dock. 


The San Francisco fog that had been 
so cold and dense an hour ago had 
thinned to a stream-like vapor, which 
left the iron deck wet and slippery. The 
two forward winches were grinding out 
their dull song as the dungaree clad 
men worked efficiently, shoving in and 
out, the stick that caused the giant tron 
hooks to lift the rope nets, swing them 
aboard, rocking, quivering, and send 
them at last down into the gaping hold. 

Chilled sailors who were bundled up 
in their heavy pea coats and, with their 
white-hats pulled down over their ears, 
moved back and forth over the deck 
silently. Still more of these figures 
passed in and out between the boxes, 
just inside the dock shed. 


Boatswain Keats’ whistle shrilled out. 
a net load hesitated, swung idly in mid- 
air. The whistle pitched low and an- 
other winch began tugging the load 
toward the hold. Again the whistle 
changed its pitch and immediately the 
net descended into the ship’s depths. 

Marland Keats’ huge six and a half 
feet was backed up to a rail. One hand 
was in his blue coat pocket, the other 
was holding the whistle to his mouth. 
His face, broad in correct proportion 
with the rest of him, had a rosy hue in 
it this morning; the cheek tips, bitten 
with frost, glowed brilliantly. His small 
blue eyes, which were extremely close 


By STEVE FISHER 


together and set back deep in his head. 
were completely absorbed in the work. 

Captain Harrison Rennick unfolded 
his arms and leaned down on the 
bridge’s rail. He had liquid black eyes, 


a thin nose and a large mouth. Beneath 


Ed'tor’s Note.—Steve Fisher, Over- 
land contributor, is now in New York 
City writing fiction. Author's Publica- 
tions of Newark, N. J., are releasing 
this month his novel “Women From 
Hell” and have already contracted and 
paid advance royalty on its sequel, 
“Navy Girl,” slated to meet publica- 
tion in September. Steve is now work- 
ing on a new novel——one he says has 
more zest and punch than anything he’s 
ever written, as may be evidenced by 
the title. “Sister Satan.” He will com- 
plete it this month. 

In addition to his novels, he writes 
popular fiction for such magazines as 
Detective Fiction Weekly. Ten Detec- 
tive Aces, Top Notch, Dime Mystery, 
Thrilling Detective, Thrilling Adven- 
tures, Phantom Detective, Secret Agent, 
X, The Shadow, and many others. 

It may be of interest to Overland 
readers to know that Steve is only 22 
years old; that he has served four years 
in the Navy, during which time he cov- 
ered most of the Far Eastern world. 


his officer's cap. which was loaded 
down with gold braid, was a jet black 
bush of unruly hair. Although not so 
big as Marland Keats, he was a large 
man,—-over six feet and well filled out. 

He spotted a quartermaster standing 
two decks below him. “Smith,” he 
growled. “tell Mr. Keats to stop load- 
ing a moment and come up to the 
bridge.” 


“Yes sir!” 


Captain Rennick watched as the sai- 
lor made his way to Keats and spoke 
to him. He heard the whistle com- 
manding the net to stop. The huge 
boatswain’s blue eyes turned up to meet 
Rennick’s gaze. Then he started for- 
ward in long strides. He swung up the 
starboard ladder, cut around the boat 
deck rail and up another ladder. 


Rennick turned to meet him. His 
black eyes were hard. “I've been 


watching the loading for three days,” 


he said, “something's damn _ wrong. 
Four more net loads is supposed to 
finish it, isn’t that correct?” 

Boatswain Keats nodded his large 
head. “That's right.” 

“Well, look at that hold!” Rennick 
turned about and pointed to the hoid 
which appeared to be no more than 
three-fourths loaded. “Either those 
men down there did a helluva good job 
of stowing that cargo, or we've been 
shorted!” 

“It must be that the boys are getting 
better at packing that stuff away,” 
Keats smiled, leaning over the edge 
and looking down. “You were with me 
when we checked the box cars that 
came in with the orders. Everything 
was all right then.” 

Rennick’s dark eyes took in Keats 
critically. When he spoke there was 
a touch of acerbity in his voice. “Some- 
times I really think you're getting more 
stupid with the passing years. That 
hold will carry just so much. It’s al- 
ways been filled with capacity loads, 
and now you've got only a few more 
net loads and the damn thing has just 
passed the three-quarter mark!” 

Keats’ cheek tips flared with more 
color. His deep blue eyes glinted hard. 
It had been this way for the past fif- 
teen years: the captain always bringing 
his criticism into their personal lives. 


[29] 
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There had been a time when Keats was 
a junior lieutenant, up from the ranks, 
and Rennick an Annapdis lieutenant 
over him. They had been the best of 
friends. During the time they had the 
river patrol on the Yangtse, their wives 
lived together, for often they were 
away for as long as a year. The bitter 
break came when, during a foggy 
night, they ran the gunboat onto the 
rocks. It was then that Rennick 
showed his true cdlors. Someone had 
to take the rap. Rennick, in his Bu- 
reau of Navigation report, shoved all 
the blame on Keats, the under officer. 


Their hatred for one another had 
begun then. Keats, having come from 
the enlisted ranks, went back to them 
as an ordinary seaman. It was only 
through more years of hard work that 
he had at last gained the warrant rank 
of boatswain—when by now he might 
have been a commander. 

Even so, Keates’ good natured, for- 
giving heart had in a way understood 
Rennick’s action in escaping any blame 
for the accident. But is was Harrison 
Rennick’s own conscience that kept the 
hatred boiling. His wife died a few 
years later, and because he had made it 
emphatically known that he had no use 
for children, there were none. Keats’ 
wife presented him with a boy, and as 
Keats’ lad grew up, Rennick began re- 
gretting that he had no heir to follow 
in his footsteps or to share with him a 
life that had become very lonely. 

And now the three of them were on 
the same ship together. 

With advancing years it wouldn't be 
long before Keats reached the compul- 
sory retirement age. He wanted to go 
out of the service he loved with a clean 
slate and everyone his friend. And 
Rennick might have renewed his 
friendship, except for young Keats, a 
living specimen of their enmity, to re- 
mind Rennick that there was mo pro- 
tege to follow him, and that when he 
retired there'd be no young duplicate 
he could point to with the pride of 
fathership. 

“T'll check up on the provisions, cap- 
tain,” Keats said flatly, “if necessary we 
may unload the whole thing for a new 
count.” 

“Very well,” Rennick snapped. 


EATS turned and climbed down 

the shiny, brass plated ladder. His 
old mind was churning doggedly: in 
spite of Rennick’s bitterness and na- 
tural fault-finding capabilities, there 
was something seriously wrong in the 
hold. Ordinarily the number of car- 


[30] 


loads of provisions that Keats had seen 
unloaded on the dock would have all 
but filled the ship’s icy intra-regions by 
now. 

When Marland Keats returned to his 
place on the main deck, young Jack 
Keats was sitting on top of a bit, jotting 
down notes. The older man stood and 
took the boy in as the younger’s dark 
eyes darted up to meet his parent's 
glance. 

Jack Keats, in spite of Marland’s six 
and a half-foot body and trunk-like 
arms and legs, was a slightly built 
youngster, fashioned more after his 
mother. He had a low forehead, dark 
hair. His complexion was pale from 
working constantly below in the dark 
storerooms while the ship was at sea. 


Since the Navy Department had per- 
mitted them on the same ship, Keats 
had instructed the youngster that he 
was to treat him not like a father, but 
as his superior ofhcer. Due to this re- 
lationship, young Keats was never al- 
lowed special privileges nor was he ever 
shown unethical favors. 

This hurt Boatswain Keats more than 
it did the boy. He loved him tenderly, 


wanted to look out for him and guide 


La Brea Pits 


Six Miles from Downtown Los An- 
geles, Traps of the Pleistocene Age .. .. 


By DOUGLAS V. KANE 


ERE lies the treasure-vault of ages 
—bones 
Of the thick mastodon, the giant bear, 
Pulled in their quaking death-throes 
from the air, 
Under the rush of wolves, the mono- 
tones 
Of winds, 
drones, 
And hovering of knife-beaked vultures 
there 

Far from the rocky fastness of the 

Drowned in these oozy subterranean 
zones. 


the threnody of insect- 


Upon the battlefield of primal time, 

Devoured by suctions of a pool's slim 
span, 

Beneath the charge of clan on sword- 
toother clan, 

Great beasts, you sank your archives in 
the slime, 

A crowded heritage of fossil lime . . . 

These pits meant death for you and 
growth for man. 
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his steps. That would come, however, 
in two more years when Marland 
reached the age limit and stepped out 
of the picture, to take his government 
pension. 

“Ready to go again, sir?” Jack Keats 
asked. 

Boatswain Keats stared down at the 
lad. His face suddenly began draining 
white and his worn, tough hands trem- 
bled a little more than usual. Still, 
those close-set blue revealed 
nothing. They were not cold, nor 
again warm. His voice was flat—the 
same as it had been on the bridge when 
he spoke to the captain. 

“Yes—lI believe we'll continue load- 
ing.” 

He put the whistle to his lips. Its 
blast shrilled out noisily. A winchman 
shoved in his stick. A net load of boxes 
that had been hanging in mid-air 
swung precariously across the iron deck 
and down into the hold. 


ARLAND Keats crouched down 


on the road, directly opposite the 
pier shed. His service automatic was 
strapped at his side; gripped in his 
huge hand was a flashlight. 


Minutes ticked by; and finally an 
hour. The stillness of the wharf was 
undisturbed. Yet Boatswain Keats lay 
without moving, his blue uniform lost 
in the inky blackness of the night. 


Then, just as he glanced at his ra 
dium dialed wrist watch, which indi 
cated twelve fifteen, a truck came rat- 
tling down the road. When it was 
within a few hundred feet of the Navy 
dock shed the driver cut off the motor. 
Except for the spray as the loose gravel 
clattered against the fender, it slid up 
noiselessly and stopped. 

Keats watched as the shed door 
slipped open. He saw a figure motion 
ing to the driver of the truck. The 
driver climbed out and they both dis 
appeared inside. 

Keats brought his six and a half-foot 
body erect. He unhooked the holster 
pocket and drew out the automatic. He 
approached in his usual long striding 
gait, 

Warily he rounded the hooded nose 
of the truck. He slipped into the ware 
house. Two figures, the truck driver 
and the other person, were bending 
over some boxes. Keats saw a match 
flare up. The driver was a burly man, 
the other was a sailor, but Keats 
couldn't see his face. The driver was 


(Read further on page 34) 
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Panning for Gold in 


PURRED on by necessity, from 

3000 to 4000 of the unemployed 
are now prospecting in the. hills of 
Wa-hington, panning for gold up one 
creex and down another. There is 
hardly a gold-bearing stream in this 
great commonwealth that has not at- 
tracted its own band of optimists bent 
on -hasing the elusive pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. And these 
squatters are not all men either. It is 
estimated by mining experts that there 
are at least 200 women among these 
amateur prospectors. Out of the de- 
vastating ranks of the bread-line many 
of these “diggers of the yellow boys” 
ventured forth, preferring the hard- 
ships of the hills to the idleness of the 
city. If the days of “49 were brave, 
then the days of °35 are braver, when 
men and women will voluntarily go 
back to the bush in order to solve their 
own individual depression problems. 


There are few of us who do not har- 
bor gold-diggers in our hearts. There 
are few of us who do not dream dreams 
of striking it rich just around the cor- 
ner. Thus a revival of this character, 
for it is a genuine revival in gold min- 
ing, is made possible. It has been many 
years since there has been so much 
activity in this basic industry. As in 
‘49. the gold-digger of °35 chases a 
grubstake, gathers up a few. durable 
duds and then falls valiantly into Ine 
behind his star of hope. With both 
blood and brain on fire with the age- 
old gold fever, off he goes scouting for 
the promised land. 


In order to train these amateur gold- 
seekers and to equip them with the 
technical knowledge necessary for the 
location and recognition of gold ore, ex- 
pert placer mining men have given 
them instruction at various strategic 
points in Washington. In Seattle, spon- 
sored by the West Coast Mineral Asso- 
ciation, courses in placer mining have 
heen given at the College of Mines in 
the University of Washington under 
the direct supervision of Dean Milnor 
Roberts. These courses of instruction 
in the primitive methods of mining 
were inspired by the numerous in- 
quiries sent in by prospectors. Other 
queries came from men who were eager 
to get married and, in order to do so, 
they wanted above all things to be di- 


By HARRIET GUITHMANN 
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ashington 


JAMES W. MARSHALL 
Discoverer of Gold in California 
—Courtesy of Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


rected to a gold-bearing location where 
they. could toss a pan into the creek 
and take it up full of nuggets. They 
wanted a sure stake with no effort and 
little money. Over 2000 of the unem- 
ployed attended Seattle's school. of 
placer mining. 

All of the professions were repre- 
sented. While most of them were 
white-collared men, doctors, lawyers, 
parsons, poets, bankers, bookkeepers, 
architects, engineers and students, there 
were also many carpenters. bricklayers, 
butchers and bakers. Among their 
ranks there were likewise a number of 
newlyweds who were keen to make a 


strike on a picturesque honeymoon. 
Naturally among those prospectors who 
drifted in from the hills for more in- 
formation on mining there were a few 
seasoned desert rats and grizzled sour- 
doughs from Alaska who would rather 
trail the lure of gold than live in com- 
fort in town. 

Here the amateur prospectors who 
were bent on finding out for themselves 
whether “thar’s gold in them thar hills” 
Or not, were taught not only the primi 
tives methods of placer-mining, pan- 
ning, rocking and sluicing, but -they 
were also coached on the necessity of 
taking adequate fire precautions as well 
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as exercising due respect for the ethics 
of the trail. While a forest ranger in- 
structed them in the prevention of for- 
est fires, an old sourdough, an Ice- 
lander by the name of Tom Klog who 
has mined all the way from Nome to 
Haiti, educated them in regard to the 
rights of others on the trail. They were 
taught that it is extremely bad taste to 
pack away even so much as a bean from 
another prospector’s shack. While they 
are privileged to help themselves to 
food for the nonce, they must leave 
their names and addresses for the own- 
er. At the same time they must be will- 
ing to accord him the same hospitality. 
If they use up his kindling they must 
replace it before they move on to their 
own diggings. 


Many of these gold-seekers in order 
t2» avoid too much solitude plus an in- 
clination to talk too much to themselves 
in the hills, entered into the strangest 
partnerships imaginable, such as bank- 
ers and bricklayers, preachers and 
policemen. 


Similar schools were conducted for 
the unemployed in Tacoma by the 
Mines and Minerals Committee of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, at 
Wenatchee by the Central Washington 
Mining Congress at Spokane by the 
Northwest Mining Association, as well 
as on the sandy banks of the Columbia 
River under the direction of Dean A. 
A. Drucker, head of the School of 
Mines at the Washington State Col- 
lege. 


From these various schools the ama- 
teur prospector, weighted down with 
neither encouragement nor discourage- 
ment, ventured forth to outfit himself 
with the necessary mining tools, shovel. 
pick and gold pan, whetstone and 


Mining gold 
with old-fash- 
ioned rocker and 


sluice. 


_Courtesy— 
Harr Wagner 
Publishing Co. 


quicksilver. bacon and beans, compass 
and fishing tackle. pots and pans plus 
his ever faithful eiderdown and a good 
map, et cetera. With the best personal 
equipment that his purse could muster, 
he flivered mountainward to a point 
nearest to the gold-bearing creek of his 
choice. From thence he either back- 
packed his supplies into his base camp 
or took a pack-horse and plunged forth- 
with into the forest soon to be lost to 
the arts and crafts, rackets and reforms 
of civilization. 

Steering clear of present glacial 
streams with their silty waters, these 
gold-seekers headed for the recom- 
mended creeks of Washington, follow- 
ing their own hunches or the hunches 
of others, North, South, East and West. 
Almost every county in the State of 
Washington with the exception of the 
central wheat belt is now receiving its 
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Sutter’s Mil! 
where gold was 
discovered. 


—Courtesy 
Harr Wagner 


Publishing Co. 


1935 quota of gold-diggers desperately 
determined to make a strike. Perhaps 
Chelam and Oxanogan Counties have 
had more than their quota according to 
the receipts of gold dust at the Seattle 
Assay Office. The Swauk River, which 
r'ses south of Blewitt Pass and churns 
into the Yakima River, is one of the 
most popular streams of Washington. 
Back in the sturdy seventies the 
Swauk became known for its gold dust 
and nuggets harvested by man. Among 
other creeks of Western Washington 
that have been panned up one side and 
down another are the Sultan River 
which rises in the Cascade Mountains 
near Index and flows into the Skyko 
mish. the Peshastin Creek which rises 
near the summit of Blewitt Pass and 
flows into the Wenatchee River, and 
Raging River which rages in the neigh 
borhocd of Seattle. Even the royal 
Columbia River along its yellow sandy 
bars during the low water period, has 
invited the prospector and his gold pan 
both north and south of Wenatchee. 
These same prespectors are also work: 
ing their own “gold coast,” a rugged 
strip of the Pacific Ocean's beach ex 
tend’ng southward from Neah Bay and 
Cape Flattery down to the Hoh River 
en the northwestern corner of the 
Olymp‘c Peninsula. America’s _ last 
frontier where 7000 Roosevelt elk are 
still permitted to roam. Here when the 
gold-diggers are not too busy reclaim 
ing gold or platinum, they are highly 
entertained by the sea lions, which 
drape themselves over the brown rocks 
in the offing, the starfish that brighten 
up the rocky caverns with rainbow 


(Read further on page 37) 
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A\n Hour to \W 


66-7 FOUR late,” said the ticket agent, 
as he turned back to his news- 
paper. 

So I had an hour to wait in Patt’s 
Junction. A two-to-three o'clock hour, 
when the sun shines only to show up 
the utter dreariness of a tank station in 
a southern Georgia town. Everything 
Co, in the waiting room was made con- 
spicuous by its dirt and deformity. 
Floating dust thickened the air. and the 
rusty stove stood with its mouth of a 
door agape, choked with ashes. The 
fly-specked Government notices on the 
walls curled languidly in the warmth, 
for every window in the place was 
built shut. 


itely I was giving up hope that it might 
haps # be only paint that stuck them down, 
lave B® when the door opened and a frousy 
gto ® countryman peered uncertainly round 
attle Bits edge. 

hich I recognized the old man as one of 
urns @ the villagers, Old Green, a lone man 


the B who farmed a bleak half acre of garden 
truck and lived none knew how. He 
the was dressed in faded overalls and a 


dust # remnant of shirt, and as he poked his 
ong @ head around the door he snatched off 
zton @ his large straw hat to use as a fan. 

and The previous evening in the general 
iver § store I had been compelled to listen to 
ains § his opinions both private and political, 
and did not relish his company this 
rises @ afternoon even though there was an 
and hour to wait. 

and I snapped my pocket knife shut and 


igh- greeted Old Green. He shuffled around 


oyal # the door and pushed it shut again after 
ndy him. 

has don't come out o-doors? It’s 
pan @ plagued hot in hyar,” he asked in the 
hee. B falsetto drawl of the old southern 
farmer. 

= “It’s no better out there in the sun,” 
sail I answered carelessly, resuming my at- 
se tack upon the stubborn window and 
the jabbing small spirals of paint out of the 
last sash. 

are Through the dingy glass, meanwhile, 
the @ | was keeping my eye upon a figure 
im @ Which was lounging down the track 
hly | with the idea of stealing a ride on the 
ich @ Next freight when it pulled up for 
Water. 

ten Apparently making up his mind that 
ow | my society in this solitude outweighed 


the disadvantage of the hot room, my 


By MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


companion continued to talk in a sing: 
song voice of the one topic of the 
day,—the murder of Paxton Drake. 
The facts shorn of local embellish- 
ment, were simply these: Drake. a re- 
tired lumber trader, had been found 


Pastel 
By JACK GREENBERG 
HE FOG of the chilly night lifting 


Its weary mass above the trees 
Disappointedly passes, drifting 
With heavy wings upon the breeze. 


And through the quiet fleeting minutes, 
The golden rays of light come down 
And scatter like a flock of linnets. 

Or sundered leaves in autumn’s brown. 


From stirring flowers, pods, and grasses, 
The dew-drops leave and bid farewell, 
Among the trees like tinkling glasses 
The waking notes of songsters tell. 


Beyond the heaven's hazy lining, 
The hills are casting fleecy capes, 
That float away in fluffy twining 
And cluster like gigantic grapes. 


In the pastures the cattle waken 
And gaze with yearning at the corn, 
The citadel of darkness taken, 

The night surrenders to the morn. 


— - 


murdered in his bedroom. He had been 
killed in cold blood by a burglar who 
was after the small store of money that 
Drake was tupid enough to trust to his 
own safe instead of depositing in the 
bank. The safe, which was barely fool- 
proof, much less burglar tight, was 
found open; the money was missing 
and papers were scattered about the 
floor. Drake had attempted to defend 
his property and had been shot. 

I had been put on the trail of the 
murderer, and had discovered him in 
the person of the lounging tramp who 
was brazening out his crime by re- 
maining in the village and talking 
loudly of the outrage. I had notified 
my office in Natville that I would be 
absent some three or four days, and 
had remained in town assuming the 
role of interested stranger. I was, to 
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the villagers of Patt’s Creek, a salesman 
of ladies’ hosiery. 

When a murder has been committed 
in a small town everybody from the 
postmaster to the grocer’s smallest boy 
has his theory, so there was a variety of 
tales from which to chose. It was evi- 
dent that the make-believe tramp was 
counting on this to save him. It is for 
this reason that it is more difficult to 
trace a crime in a tank town than in a 
city. In the tank town you have the 
entire population to assist in befuddling 
the evidence, whereas in the city you 
have only to deal with the few people 
concerned. 

I had been one too many for my 
tramp, however, and he was now walk- 
ing into my trap, having been alarmed 
into leaving the town by a few rumors 
I had judiciously started. 


The village of Patt’s Creek was 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
Junction, and connected with it only by 
a single strip of built up sand-clay road. 
The swamp with its sedge grass came 
close to the edge of the road on either 
side so that the Junction Road was 
really more a causeway than a pike. 
This sandclay streak shimmered red 
gold in the brilliant sunlight; and the 
only possible approach to the station 
was along this blazing strip of color 
and heat. 

And along it came my man,—on the 
way to escape, as he thought, but actu- 
ally into the trap that I had carefully 
laid for him. My device had been 
simply to start suspicion in his direction 
and small town gossip did the rest. 
In a few hours it became necessary for 
him to leave town. I had calculated 
upon his stealing a ride on the north- 
bound freight,—and here he came 
down the road. It only remained for 
me to keep out of sight until we were 
both aboard the freight; I could then 
arrest him as he attempted to leave the 
train at Natville. 

My companion, Old Green, con- 
tinued. to enliven the tedious hour's 
wait with his particular version of the 
murder. He related the story with all 
the facts that the united imagination of 
the village had added. Then he gave 
his personal variations and theories, all 
the way to “ .. . found the body lyin’ 


(Read further on page 43) 
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Suicide and Statistics 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


TTENTION of social students 


once more is centered on the sui- 
cide problem. Almost 20,000 persons 
sever their ties from the living with 
their own hands every year in the 
United States, and that number is in- 
creasing. It has become a matter of 
prime concern to discover the motivat- 
ing causes for this sad; condition and 
to eradicate-them if possible. 

Authorities engaged: in research on 
this problem state that no single factor 
can adequately account for the act of 
suicide. Though psychiatrists are in- 
clined to attribute self-destruction to 
the ‘category of mental derangement. 
sociologists have repeatedly emphasized 
the important role played by economic 
conditions in either increasing or de- 
creasing the suicide rate. 


The investigations of such earnest 
students of the problem as Professor 
Ogburn and Dr. Thomas gave ample 
evidence to substantiate the claims ad- 
vanced by sociologists; namely, that 
there is a close relationship between 
economic stability and the number of 
suicides. Insurance company §statisti- 
cians find that a low suicide rate tends 
to prevail in good times, and vice versa. 


There are some facts about suicide 


_that appear to be independent of eco- 
~nomic factors, though economics may 


play a subjective role. 


Cities have a larger suicide rate than 
rural sections. 


From an ethnological standpoint, the 
German-born population contributes 
more suicides than any other national 
group in the United States. The Italians 
show a very low rate. The Jews show 
a small percentage, except, for example, 


in certain sections of Europe following 
the war, when their rate was very high. 

Negroes rarely take their lives. Out 
of 11,000,000 negroes, only 500 com- 
mitted suicide. 

Strange as it may appear, the age of 
45 is a dangerous boundery line, so far 
as one’s life is concerned. More than 
half of all suicides occur among persons 
that age or over. 

Whatever type of psychologic motiv- 
ation or reaction there may exist in 
suicide, it is highly significant that 
there are three times as many men as 
women who take their own lives. 

The autopsies performed by Dr. 
Pfeiffer, covering 600 cases of suicide, 
showed that many of them suffered 
frcm brain lesions. Dr. Sterns’ studies 
ot a large number of suicides in Massa- 
chusetts brought out the fact that fully 
one-third were insane, and an _ addi- 
tional number were suffering from 
various other mental disorders or had 
been addicted to either drugs or ex- 
cessive alcohol. 

It is unwise, however, to jump at the 
conclusion that suicides are generally 
insane. Many of them had possessed 
unusual intelligence and were highly 
talented. 

Society will soon extend its helping 
hand to those who feel life too heavy 
a burden. It will assist them in meet- 
ing their problems and will try to adjust 
them so as to make life something to 
be desired. rather than a thing to be 
dreaded and fled from. 

Only by studying the causes of the 
rapid increase of suicides will civiliza- 
tion be able to eradicate this menace as 
it has the plagues and epidemics of yes- 
terday. 


The Worthless One 


(Cont:nued from page 30) 


peeling some bills off a large roll and 
putting them in the sailor’s hand. 

A Aushed whisper broke the silence. 
“Okay—that pays up for the last forty. 
There's twelve more here. I'll help you 
load ‘em on. We sail tomorrow, but 
I'll see you next trip.” 


The driver grunted. 
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Marland Keats leapt into view, spot- 
ting his light on the two men. For a 
moment he was dumbfounded at what 
he saw. His broad, white throat 
bobbed like a buoy. Again his wide 


face began draining of color. 


The sailor was Jack Keats. The 
slight-bodied youngster shot his head 
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up, his dark eyes slitted. His hands 
were clutched at his sides. Then sud- 
denly, letting out a little yell, he 
ducked back behind a box. 


The truck driver, by this time, had 
a revolver out. It cracked a yellow 
flame through the hollow emptyness of 
the shed. Old Keats took the bullet in 
the shoulder and that shook him from 
his stupor. He pumped the trigger of 
his automatic mercilessly. Stood sap- 
ing, as the truckman slumped in his 
own blood. 

In the far end of the shed there was 
a faint slap-slap of feet, hurrying to 
get out. The dull echo of those foot 
steps finally died away and again the 
shed was plunged into a ghastly silence. 
Like some gigantic statue, the old 
boatswain remained standing in the 
same spot. The automatic was limp in 
his hand. There was something soft 
and wet running down his cheek. —It 
might have been sweat. 


The boy who had been his pride and 
joy—a thief! The lad he had raised 
from a China Yangtse River birthplace, 
to at last this. There was reason why 
the hold had appeared only three 
fourths full while the charts read full. 
Jack Keats checked the box numbers as 
they came over the side. 

The twenty-year-old boy—the living 
symbol of the hatred between Boat: 
swain Marland Keats and Captain Har. 
rison Rennick——had proved his worth! 


OW LONG Keats stood there, his 
mind numb with the shock, his 
worn muscles refusing to budge, he 
didn’t know. But presently there was 
a clatter of tin as the shed door slid 
back from the ship side. Then foot 
steps of many men. 

The shed overhead lights went on 
with the slow deliberance of movie set 
glares. Marland Keats, his hat off: now 
and laid on a _ box, found himself 
staring into the face of Captain Ren 
nick. 

Rennick surveyed the fallen truck 
man, the gray-haired Keats with the 
automatic still in his hand, and at last 
the shed door to the road partly open. 
Rennick had only taken time to jerk on 
his trousers and shirt. He was still in 
his slippers and his black hair was 
messed over his head. 

Several other sailors crowded in close 
and gawked. Rennick folded his arms 
over his chest and waited for the boat 
swain to speak. His liquid black eyes 
were seething with fire. 


(Read further on page 38) 
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A Flock of Twenties 


By DEL RAY 


news swept through Whiskey 
Flat like wildfire. The story started 
out to the effect that some hundreds of 
dollars had been found on the dead 
man, twenty dollar bills. In a few hours 
rumor had it the sum amounted to 
several thousand dollars. But by sup- 
per time, while it was being talked over 
in every saloon and in every miner's 
cabin in town, the fortune had mounted 
to 1 hundred thousand dollars. One 
thing was certain—no one would ever 
know the exact sum. “The Judge,” who 
took possession of the money, was 
much too smart to divulge such a 
secret. 

Resourceful as the Judge was in 
money matters, here was a situation 
which would tax his ingenuity if he 
could contrive to appropriate the new- 
found money without stirring up public 
clamor. 

No one could deny that the Judge 
was the logical man in the community 
for Lem Willett’s boys to go to with 
the story of their discovery of the dead 
stranger. The boys had stumbled on 
the body in the deserted miner shack 
up the canyon near the north fork of 
Keene River. 

The Judge was officially and legally 
only the Justice of the Peace, and 
Deputy County Coroner. But in those 
early California days the latter office 
was a busy one. Actually, because his 
domain was a great many mountain 
miles removed from the county seat, 
and a good day and a half rough and 
precarious journey by horse and buggy 
to the court-house, the Judge was in- 
deed the entire administrative, legisla 
tive and judicial branch of the county 
government in that isolated mining 
community. 

As soon as the two small boys had 
brought the news, the Judge called his 
right-hand man, Buzz Roland, and the 
two cronies lost no time in hitching up 
and driving to the abandoned mountain 
cabin. They found the dead man was 
rather well-dressed, probably from the 
city; but they could not see where he 
had met with foul play. The cause of 
his death was an unsolved mystery. But 
the mystery, and even the death were 
by no means the matter of greatest im- 
port in the minds of the two men. They 
found a belt on the man which held an 


unbelievable number of crisp, unwrin- 
kled, unused twenty dollar bills—more 
currency than the Judge had seen at 
one time on one man in his life. In his 
community gold was the commonplace 
medium of exchange. He wondered if 
the bills were counterfeit—but he 
really didn't care, just so no one else 
would arrive at the same idea. 


All he could say, when he discovered 
this windfall, was his favorite and un- 
conscious expression — “By  Jutus.” 
They immediately returned to town— 
the Judge in charge of the money, and 
Buzz Roland in charge of the body. 
Buzz managed the livery barn for the 
Judge, and was assistant in the under- 
taking business—a_ side-line of the 
livery stable enterprise. 

Back at his office the Judge got busy. 
He decided to give the deceased the 
most elaborate funeral ever held in 
Whiskey Flat. As there was no preach- 
er in town in those impious ‘80s, the 
Judge delivered the laudatory remarks 
at every burial ceremony. 

That night, Buzz Roland, happy at 
being in the spotlight of the latest ex- 
citement, visited each saloon and in- 
vited everyone to attend the big funeral 
which would be held at 2:00 p. m. the 
following day. He assured them trans- 
portation would be supplied to Boot 
Hill and return, and vaguely hinted 
they might learn something about the 
strangers money. This reference he 
knew would bring them out through 
curiosity. 

This was a community event out of 
the ordinary. Shooting-scrapes, saloon 
fights, and gambling-hall quarrels were 
more or less routine affairs, even when 
they ended in death, in this raw west- 
ern town nestling high up in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, along the banks of 
the swiftly rushing Keene River. 

The ebb and flow of life in Whiskey 
Flat was closely watched by the Judge 
as he leisurely lounged back in his chair 
at the office window of the livery stable 
at the head of the one and only street. 
Along this thoroughfare alternated sa- 
loons and Chinese restaurants. Scat- 
tered out at the foot of the street was 
an array of unpainted shacks and cabins 
occupied by four hundred hard-fisted, 
hard-headed, hard-rock gold miners. 


Across the river the Judge could see 
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the entrance of the Big Boy mine, run- 
ning full blast. and he could hear the 
eighty-stamp mill pounding our din and 
tons of quartz twenty-four hours each 
day. 


That same evening the Judge, like- 
wise, was busy. He made the rounds of 
the nearby ranches and hired their 
horses and buggies to be used the fol- 
lowing afternoon. He knew the livery 
stable equipment would be inadequate. 


Early the next afternoon a large and 
motley crowd formed at the head of the 
street awaiting the trip, a climb up and 
around the mountain to the cemetery. 
Several quarts of the best rye were 
passed out among the so-called mourn- 
ers, with the compliments of the Judge. 

The hearse, polished a glistening 
black, led the procession, followed by 
the wagonette for the pall-bearers. Be- 
hind these a miscellaneous string of 
buggies, carry-alls, buck-boards, in fact 
every kind and sort of horse-drawn ve- 
hicle that could be pressed into service. 
It was said that the Judge paid as high 
as $5 to some of the ranchers for a 
team of horses and surrey. Such ex- 
travagance was more apparent than 
real, it subsequently developed. 


It was a queer cavalcade which 
wended the steep way to the burial 
grounds. All the town hangers-on, loi- 
terers. and tin-horn gamblers took the 
ride. Some few were sober, most were 
half-soused, jovial and loud, others 
were full. 


During the service the Judge was 
never in better voice, and never more 
eloguent than when he pictured the 
Christian life probably lived by the un- 
fortunate stranger, His sentimental and 
tender remarks*brought tears to the 
eyes of those who were already on the 
verge of a crying jag. The Judge truly 
exceeded himself; and the onlookers 
and listeners could not refrain from an 
enthusiastic burst of applause as he 
wound up his eulogy with a flowery 
burst of oratory—under such a spell 
they failed to notice that no mention 
had been made of the deceased's finan- 
cial status. 


After the Judge had paid off all those 
renting him rigs for the occasion, he 
and Buzz Roland eagerly retired to the 
office of Justice of the Peace to perform 
the necessary business of settling the 
estate. The Judge carefully listed every 
expense item, and there were many. 
Among them could be found such 
items as: 


(Read further on page 46) 
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THE LURE OF THE ELUSIVE TROUT 


—Courtesy California Journal of Development 
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Panning for Gold 


(Continued from page 32) 


hues and the Indians of Neah Bay, the 
Quilayutes of LaPush and the Hoh In- 
dians, tattered remnants of yesterday's 
valiant whale-hunters. 


In truth there is hardly a hopeful 
stream in the Cascades or the Olympics 
that has not been pegged out some- 
where by one or more prospectors in 
quest of the precious “pay dirt.” Of 
course some streams are better stocked 
with squatters than others. Panning, 
rocking and sluicing sands in mountain 
streams in search of gold is not all 
poetry. There is also a deal of prose 
according to the many reports that are 
steadily drifting into the cities from the 
panners. There are 101 chores to keep 
the prospector out of mischief to say 
nothing of all the mosquitoes, flies and 
sneaky no-see-ums to slap and blisters 
to coddle. There’s wood to chop, camp- 
fres to build, clothes to wash on the 
rocks, meals to get, and, by the way, 
the problem of securing three square 
meals a day is a very real one for the 
prospector. Neither does his day begin 
at 9:00 and end at 5:00. Not much! 
With experience he aims to work 100 
pans of sand and gravel in 10 hours, PO 
pans an hour. 


A few of Washington's prospectors 
are making fairly good wages according 
to their own reports. Others who 
stepped out of Seattle's bread-line are 
making from 25c to 75c a day, which is 
definite progress out of the moral mire 
of the devastating dole. Many others 
have cashed in as yet on nothing but 
their hopes, but. they, too, are expect- 
ing to find a million around the next 
bend in the trail, the next marmot hole 
they uncover—a dazzling prospect. In 
the meantime they are imbibing sun- 
shine day-in and day-out, enjoying the 
music of tumbling waterfalls and rol- 
'cking streams, the silence of painted 
canons and the fragrance of evergreen 
forests plus a freedom that cannot be 
measured by words. They go out in 
search of wealth and find health which 
Emerson assures us is the first wealth. 
Incidentally, while they may not fill 
their pokes with gold dust or load up 
with more ore than they can tote, they 
will inevitably fill their minds with 
memories of colorful days studded with 
campfires, comrades and constellations. 
In the sunset years to come they will 


recall the ghost stories and fishing yarns 
they swapped around those same camp- 
fires. Is it any wonder that the majority 
of them are planning to stay in the hills 
till snow flies again? Others are already 
planning to dig in before it freezes up 
next fall and pan for the yellow metal 
all winter. Still others will stay until 
they are starved out or the fish refuse 
to bite. Certain it is that thousands of 
these amateur gold-seekers in the ranks 
of Washington’s unemployed are con- 
stantly hitting for the hills. 


While in all of this will-o’-the-wisp- 
ing in Washington certain individuals 
will undoubtedly suffer from temporary 
hardships, the state will be permanently 
benefited. In fact, J. D. Hull, president 
of the former Seattle Mining Club, 
says, “I fully believe that the influence 
of these prospectors in the hills is going 
to advance the development of the min- 
ing industry in the State of Washing- 
ton at least 20 years.” These prospec- 
tors, forever on the move, searching for 
treasure, working virgin ground that 
has never been worked before, panning 
for yellow dust, hoping to make a 
strike, are exploring Washington from 
creek to creek and from mountain to 
mountain as it never has been explored 
before from a mining point of view. 
Many of these wanderers have stum- 
bled across rich finds of quarts shot 
through with streaks of gold, outcrops 
of silver, copper, lead, zinc, antimony 
and even chromium. Most of the 
chromium now used in the United 
States is being imported from Africa 
and other foreign countries. Many are 
the specimens that these men have sent 
in of precious and semi-precious as well 
as base metals. While they are pri- 
marily panning for yellow dust and nug- 
gets, they are finding reefs of quartz 
and ledges of valuable ore. In fact 
these panners, according to Dean 
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Roberts of the University of Washing- 
ton, have discovered gold in far more 
locations in this state than were ever 
known to be gold bearing. The ma- 
jority of them are proving the truth of 
the ancient advice, “If thou wilt ever 
dig thou shalt ever find.” 


The U. S. Assay Office of Seattle, 
which ranks next to that of New York 
in its annual receipts of gold, now ac- 
cepts two fine ounces of gold in troy 
at a time from these prospectors, which 
is equal to approximately $70.00. For- 
merly, it accepted nothing less than 
$100.00 worth. Even the grocery stores 
and supply houses are now accepting 
gold dust. 

Incidentally these amateur prospec- 
tors are discovering limstone, soda ash, 
salt cake, soapstone and tale in com- 
mercial quantities. In this connection it 
is interesting to note in passing that, 
under normal conditions, the pulp and 
paper industry of Washington annually 
imports “approximately $3,000.000.09 
worth of these mineral products. 

Of course many of these gold-dig- 
gers are misled ever and anon with the 
shining of iron sulphide or “fool's gold” 
as well as mica, all of which makes 
them feel temporarily as though they 
were walking in the shoes of a Roths- 
child or a Rockefeller, and that is worth 
something. 

These thousands are washing gold in 
Washington and exploring hither and 
yon in a haphazard way, to be sure, for 
Washington unfortunately no 
Bureau of Mines for their direction or 
even. for the exploitation of their finds 
as yet. However, Washington is but 
one link in Uncle Sam's mineralized 
chain, a golden chain that includes all 
the states west of the Rocky Mountains 
as well as Alaska. And whether these 
prospectors win or lose individually to- 
day, it is certain that collectively they 
must eventually win. For surely it 


means.something to dig from the 


ground a new and permanent wealth, 
wealth that will solve many of the 
economic problems of the entire world. 


Subscribers who have changed their address recently will confer 
a distinct favor on this magazine if they will notify us at once, giving 
both the old address and the new. Second class mailing matter is not 
forwarded as are letters. We wish to serve you to the best of our ability. 
Address, Circulation Department, Overland Monthly. 
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The Worthless One 


Marland Keats looked up, at last. His 
deep set blue eyes had a strange look in 
them, one that couldn’t be read. Then 
his broad face twisted into a rather sad 
grin. “M’uh!” 

Immediately that grin vanished and 
the meaningless little laugh died away. 
Marland Keats for the first time, then, 
actually began showing his age. His 
face looked shades older than it had be- 
fore. His blue eyes roved about as if 
he were tired; sick. Disgusted and dis- 
couraged with everything. © 

And still he hadn’t spoken. 

Captain Rennick broke the silence, 
finally. He spoke out gruffly. “Well— 
explain it, Keats. Don’t stand there like 
a gaping dummy!” 

Enlisted men were present. But 
Keats didn’t care now. They had been 
present before when Rennick had hu- 
miliated him. It had grown to be a part 
of Rennick, that irritable grouch and in- 
considerate language. Outside of that 
he was a good officer, Keats reflected. 
Funny he should think of that now. 
Rennick’s only deficiency was his 
hatred for Keats, and that didn’t matter 
so much anymore. Rennick was a cap- 
tain. Keats only a boatswain. 

Keats’ close-set eyes seemed to look 
straight into Rennick’s mind. “Does so 
much need to be explained?” he asked 
simply. 

“Of course.” Rennick snapped. 
“What was this man doing here,” he 
thumbed toward the truck driver. 
“And why did you shoot him?” 

“Oh, him?” Keats shook his head. 
“I was stealing provisions and selling 
them to him. He tried to double-cross 
me so I shot him.” He looked up 
slowly, his face void of emotion. 

There was a moment of dead silence. 
The sailors looked at one another curi- 
ously. One stepped forward to speak, 
but fell back. faltering, words refusing 
to come. Captain Rennick’s hard black 
eyes bore into Keats. 

“You might be old and a bit stupid,” 
he said in a brittle voice, “but I know 
damn well you weren't selling any of 

the ship’s cargo, Keats. Especially since 
the quartermaster caught your son as 
he slipped out of the shed. Jack Keats 
is the crook and you walked in on his 
operations. You're a fool to try and 
protect a worthless, yellow little rat 
like-——" 
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(Continued from vage 34) 


“Rennick!” 
Keats’ voice was like cold steel. It 


_shrilled out through the empty shed 


like his boatswain’s whistle shrilled 
over the ship’s deck. | 

Rennick, hot-tempered, would have 
been. quick to reply. But the sharp call 
of his name without the usual “captain” 
or “sir” attached, and in the tone of 
voice Keats’ had called it. shook him. 
For a moment he was wordless. 

“If you have the lad,” Marland 
Keats continued softly, “that’s all that 
matters. There'll be a court martial, of 
course.” He turned wearily to one of 
the seamen. “Call the police to come 
and get this truckman’s corpse.” 


“SHE General Court Martial board 
dealt out the sentence compara- 
tively light. Jack Keats was to serve 
two years in the Mare Island prison, and 
then be dishonorably discharged from 
the service. 


The huge figure of Boatswain Mar- 
land Keats stood before Captain Ren- 
nick in the privacy of his stateroom. 

The climax of those bitter years of 
hatred had been reached. Rennick was 
victor. Almost gloatingly he looked up 
from his desk and into the deep set blue 
eyes of Keats. A lock of Rennick’s hair 
hung over his low forehead and his 
‘quid black eyes danced maddeningly. 

“Upon my suggestion,” he said, “the 
Bureau of Navigation has proposed 
that you retire early. This, of course, 
is due to your son’s disgrace and the 
moral effect it might have on the men.” 

It was this last stab that shattered 
Keats’ very soul. He stood for a mo- 
ment. silent; swaying on the balls of his 
feet. Then he spoke and his voice was 
flat and unemotional. 

“There’s something I should tell you, 
Rennick, then. before I go.” 

Rennick looked up. “I suppose,” he 
answered, “you're going to tell me 
what you think of me? Well, save your 
breath. old fellow.” 

There was another moment of silence 
before Keats spoke. “No—lI have 
nothing to complain of, captain. What 
I wanted to tell you goes back years-— 
to those days when we sailed together 
as officers, on the Yangtse River patrol. 

“If you're hinting about that 
crash———" 

“That's forgotten, 


Keats answered 
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coldly, “it’s about Helen, your ‘dead 


“Helen?” Rennick’s eyes widened. 


“You bullied her something awful,” 
Keats said, “but you couldn't help that. 
That’s your nature. You must have 
someone to domineer. You told her yoy 
didn’t think a naval officer should be 
tied down with children. You fright 
ened her, Rennick- 

The captain's fists were pressiny to- 
gether. His face was getting white and 
pasty looking. “What has this to do 
with the present?” he demanded. “Be- 
cause your son has turned out to bea 
cheap crook, a slinking little wharf 
rat——"" 

“He isn’t my son,” Keats said, “he’s 
yours.” 

Rennick leapt to his feet. Then he 
stood there, unmoving, stupified. 

“We were up the river when he was 
born,” Keats went on. “Your wife was 
frightened at what you might say, so 
she gave him to Lora, my wife, and we 
brought him up as our son.” 

“It’s a lie! Helen never 

“There was a birth certificate made 
out by the base medical officer,” Keats 
said; “he agreed not to say anything, 
but I still have that slip.” 

Rennick gulped. His eyes were 
glowing black coals on a dead white 
canvas. 

Keats’ blue eyes took him in care 
fully. “I had intended telling you the 
day I retired,” he said; “that day has 
come sooner than I expected, so—— 
His voice dropped off. 

Rennick found his tongue, words 
slipped out of his mouth incoherently. 
Out of the jumbled jargon, came 
finally: 

“Jack—my son, and you Keats, were 
willing to take the blame for his 
thievery? Willing to take my abuse, 
knowing—” His hand went over his 
tace, “knowing that I was his father?” 
His arms went to his sides. His fists 
were clenching and unclenching. 

“It wasn't for you, I had promised to 
love him like I was his own father. 
And I did.” 

The huge, six and a half-foot boat: 
swain slammed his cap over his gray 
head. He turned and made his way 
slowly out of the cabin. 


OATSWAIN Marland Keats never 
found out how Rennick did it all 

so quickly, nor did he ever quite realize 
the change that took place in the cap: 
tain during those next few minutes. But 


(Read further on page 41) 
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The Literary West 


Why Do Books Sell ? 


An Editorial Comment From the San 
Francisco News 
NE of the troubles with collecting 
an elaborate set of statistics is 
that half of the time you can’t figure 
out what they mean after you've got 
them collected. 


A list of the 65 best sellers in the 
American book market since 1875 was 
drawn up recently for the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences by Edward Weeks. 
And the longer one scrutinizes this 
cross-section of the nation’s literary 
tastes the less confident one feels of 
drawing any deduction from it. 

The all-time best seller, to begin 
with. is the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon’s 
“In His Steps,” which has sold 8,000,- 
000 copies. Second, fourth and fifth 
places are held by Gene Stratton 
Porter's books, “Freckles,” “The Girl of 
the Limberlost,” and “The Harvester.” 

That old reliable, ““Ben Hur,” places 
third. Mark Twain's “Tom Sawyer” is 
sixth. closely followed by Harold Bell 
Wright’s “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.” 

And so it goes. That best of all 
western romances, Owen Wister’s “The 
Virginian,” is well up toward the top; 
but a book like Mrs. Porter's “Laddie™ 
is ahead of it. Mark Twain’s “Huckle- 


berry Finn,” which competent critics 
have called the greatest of American 
novels, ranks high with a total sale of 
a million copies; but it is outclassed, 
among others by such a book as “Five 
Little Peppers and How They Grew,” 
by Margaret Sidney. 

Non-fiction titles are fairly well rep- 
resented. Edward Bellamy’s famous 
“Looking Backward,” for instance, has 
sold 500,000 copies, and Wells’ “Out- 
line of History” has sold 684,000; but 
“Pollyanna” has sold a round million, 
and “The Rosary” better than 900.000. 


RYING to deduce anything from 

these figures is difhcult. Good 
books are on the list, in profusion; so 
are unutterably bad books, and a great 
many that are neither one nor the 
other. 

You could argue that America likes 
sugary optimism in its books, and sup- 
port your argument by a citation of 
titles; but such books as “All Quiet on 
the Western Front” and “Main Street” 
are there on the list to refute you. 

What does it all mean, then? 
Nothing much, probably. The Ameri- 
can reading public is pretty omnivo- 
rous. It devours good books and it 
devours trash. 

About all one can safely say, ap- 
parently, is that the best seller lists 
don’t mean a thing. 


Books 


“Buccaneer’s Gold,” by Beulah May, 
The Fine Arts Press, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, $3.50. 


EULAH MAY’S new book of 
poctry, Buccaneer’s Gold, is just 

off the press in a limited edition of 309 
copies. It is illustrated in full page 
drawings in printer's ink by the author. 
The page size is 11 x 7% inches, print- 
ed on Strathmore Ivory laid text, set in 
l4-point Estienne type. The binding 1s 
in genuine copper with back and hinge 
in leather, gold-die stamped. The 
volume is beautiful and of rich dignity. 
The author is to be congratulated on 
this fine offering. Appreciation is due 
also to Earle A. Gray, binder; and to 
Willard E. Francis for the linotype 
composition; to Jack H. Reed for press- 


work; to Thomas E. Williams for de- 
sign and layout, and to Santa Ana 
Junior College and the Fine Arts Press 
for the production. It is becoming 
more and more. apparent that the art 
of making superlatively fine books is 
centering in and about southern Call 
fornia. This is evidenced, too, by 
James Neill Northe’s Land Of Gold 
(anthology of poetry by California 
writers), from the Herald-Silhouettes 
Press of Ontario; by Evylena Nunn 
Miller's and K. Ethell Hill's Travel 
Tree from the Fine Arts Press; Clio 
Lee Aydelott’s Message of the Poets 
with Musical Accompaniments, and by 
several other recently published vol- 
umes from Overland-Outwest Publi- 
cations and other sources. 

Miss May’s creative work in poetry 


is well known throughout the West 
and farther a-field. I thought to give 
the titles of some of her poems, distinc- 
tive for rhythm, lilt and charm, but 
their number is so great that I would 
be compelled to quote the major por- 
tion of the index. Her rhymed work 
will receive the greater endorsement I 
think, but this is a matter of individual 
preference. She must be a gypsy and 
a pirate at heart, else she could not 
write so delightfully of these people of 
romance. Book-lovers will not be con- 
tent until they have at least perused 
this surprisingly intriguing volume. 
-Ben Field. 
BEGGARS OF DESTINY by George 
S. Whittaker. Published by Dor- 
rance & Company, Philadelphia, 169 
pp. Price $1.75. 
HIS IS AN AUTHENTIC story 


of Hollywood and a young man, 
only son of wealthy aristocratic perents, 
who was sure he was going to be a 
great screen star. He fell desperately in 
love with a girl screen celebrity, and 
did attain great success in Hollywood. 
Misfortune overtook his people after 
his father’s death and many reverses 
came which he could not face. He 
disappeared and sought solace in the 
magic isles of Hawaii, where he wrests 
from life the things that make a real 
man of him. 

This book is of convincing veracity, 
most dramatic and compelling situa- 
tions and will hold the reader spell- 
bound from beginning to end.—M. 
Mof_ftt. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
POETS. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Kilgore and Woodbury, Publishers, 
Patten, Maine. $2.00. 

ERE IS A BOOK resembling a 

stage on which all of the actors 
are recruited from the world’s immor- 
tals. 

Illuminating and inspiring chapters 
have been written on the lives of these 
great ones, by the Rev. M. J. Savage, 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, Edward 
Everett Hale, Mary B. Claflin, Henri- 
etta S. Nahmer, and Horace L. Trau- 
bel. Unusual and striking pictures of 
these creative writers make the vol- 


ume vivid and intimate. The principal 
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author, Edward Everett Hale, is rep- 
resented in a fine frontispiece, a 
sketch from a photograph. Then there 
are remarkable likenesses of James 
Russell Lowell, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, William Cullen Bryant, 
Walt Whitman, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Alfred Tennyson, and 
Robert Browning. 

The book is an intimate portrayal 
of incidents and facts in the lives and 
concerning the achievements of these 
great actors on the literary stage. The 
religious and the philosophical receive 
not a little attention from the several 
authors. There are very full quota- 
tions from the work of these immortal 
poets. 

The Rev. Chadwick writes: “Among 
many happy fortunes that have be- 
fallen me, I count one of the happiest 
to have seen face to fact. Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Low- 
ell and Holmes and to have had speech 
with them.” So the reader will glean 
much first-hand information from this 
work. Horace L. Traubel says about 
Whitman and quotes him: “This will 
bear witness to his oriental spirit: 
‘There are arguments against immor- 
tality but there is no vision of denial.’ ~ 
And the Rev. Savage quotes from 
Whitman's critics: “He is not a poet at 
all.” And again: “He is among the 
very greatest.” All in all this is an 
invaluable volume for the literary lover 
and the general reader.—Ben Field. 


BRONCHO CHARLIE, by Gladys 
Shaw Erskine, 328 pp. 21. illustra- 
tions and 3 maps. Price $3.00. 


SAGA OF THE SADDLE. The 

life story of “Broncho Charlie 
Miller,” the last of the Pony Express 
riders. He was born of a family of 
emigrants, and grew up with the In- 
dians. At the age of 11 he was one 
of the riders who carried the mail 
across the plains—the famous Pony 
Express. He was with Buffalo Bill in 
his Wild West show and went to Eng- 
land with him in 1887 for Queen 
Mary’s Jubilee; thirty years later, con- 
veniently mislaying 23 years of his age, 
he served through the World War in 
Queen Mary’s own, the 18th Hussars. 
In 1931 he rode alone using a single 
steed, at the age of 82, from coast to 
coast. 

These comments touch but lightly 
on the story. The book is illustrated 
with striking photos and prints of the 
Old West, and the maps (end sheets) 
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were drawn by Charlie himself. The 
volume is a gold mine of authentic 
Western history and adventure.—M. 
Mofht. 


THE ROMANCE OF EXPLORA- 
TION AND EMERGENCY FIRST 
AID FROM STANLEY TO BYRD. 
Press of Burroughs, Wellcome & 
Co., New York, London, Shanghai. 
$1.50. 


N THESE DAYS of efficiency and 

the super-technical, Burroughs, Well- 
come & Co., have almost outdone the 
superlative in editing and publishing 
this interesting volume. It is profusely 
and aptly illustrated. There are art- 
icles cn Science and Exploration; med- 
ical equipment; pioneer heroes of 
Africa; other heroes of travel. includ- 
ing one of the greatest of them all, 
Theodore Roosevelt; polar exploration; 
pioneers of air travel; and other great 
movements. Through it all runs in- 
triguing data and motivation of first 
aid. tabloid medical equipment, colored 
photography, etc. 

A magical book making industry, 
invention and betterment, romantic.—- 


Ben Field. 


MOTHER LODE. by Louis J. 5tell- 
man. 304 pp. San Francisco. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. $2.50. 


ITH THE REVIVAL of gold- 

mining in California there is a 
rush of renewed curiosity in the things 
and people of “argonaut™ California; 
old towns. old names, old adventures 
are being presented in novels, biog: 
raphies, letters and oh, what the cere- 
bric cinema is not doing! Very well, 
and quite what it should be; the days 
of the California argonauts possessed 
nothing of dullness, nothing of monot- 
ony; they were crammed with alert, 
w'th biting adventure, with drama that 
crackled and banged. Indeed publishers 
are becoming quite as active as Holly- 
wood in re-recounting the California 
gold rush. Very much what it should 
be for the romance of California is not 
confined to mission bells, to the shin- 
ing combs and fiashing fans of las hijas 
del. pais, the banners of old Spain and 
the silver spurs of caballeros. Truly the 
drama of the California argonauts is 
more intense. 


Mr. Stellman in “Mother Lode” gives 
us reminiscence in what might be called 
lassooing fashion for the reason that it 
gets the sympathetic reader very surely. 
He tells us of camps and diggings not 
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in the average recount, and of thoge 
well known he _ gives details and 
glimpses not well known. He pleases 
me in writing of old-time hotels: the 
St. Charles at Downieville with its bal. 
conies and swinging sign. the St. Fran- 
cis at Camptonville, and the recently 
restored hotel at Volcano, that most 
story-book mining-town of them all, 
just as Columbia was the most exciting, 

Speaking of Columbia there are i} 
lustrations of St. Ann’s Church-high on 
the bluff looking down upon a Dore 
inferno, a souvenir of the vicious hy- 
draulic system. There is a photograph 
of the sanctuary showing the murals, 
painted by the town cobbler, inlaid 
with gold- leaf from the neighboring 
mines. Murals inlaid with gold-leat! Is 
not that as romantic as old Mexico, and 
was there a mural in any of the old 
missions as richly decorated! Celebrities 
of the old days parade through the 
pages of “Mother Lode”: “Euladia,” 
the mysterious poetess of Auburn— 
which delectable town actually was 
named after Goldsmith's “loveliest vil 


lage of the plain”--Claudio the bandit, 
and_ Estanislao. 


the renegade Santa 
Clara mission Indian once alcalde of 
San Jose, vibrant Joaquin—por supw 
esto—Sergeant Pollack of Mokelumne 
Hill hero of Campo Seco: the Gillis 
Brothers of Jackass Hill, friends of 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte, and. nec: 
essarily enough the old bonanza famil- 
jars but a different angle upon them 
making for fresh reading. 

“Mother Lode” is a_ swift-moving 
narrative written by an “old-timer” who 
is never tiresome. never garrulous, new 
er introspective. He presents what he 
knows in simple. friendly fashion, and 
so the book is capturing. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and effective. most 
of them from photographs by the aw 
thor.—-H. K. 


CHILDREN OF MEXICO, by Irma’ 
garde Richards and Elena Landazuri. 
330 pages, 110 illustrations, colored 
frontispiece. Price $1.35. 


UR children are introduced to their 

neighbors south of the Rio Grande 
through a series of stories. Children of 
the past. Aztec, Spanish. and Colonial, 
present Mexico’s background, and those 
in hacienda and city, and in remote In 
dian villages, present the life and cuy 
toms of vital post-revolutionary Mex’ 
ico today. The history and geography 
inherent in the stories are supplemented 
by topical material, maps. charts, tables 
and other data. 
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The Worthless One 


(Continued from page 38) 


Harrison Rennick, who had always 
wanted a son—more even than his rank 
in the Navy, now that he had no wife 
or loved-one to share it with, became a 
new man. 


Keats was strapping the last bag to- 


gether preparatory to his departure, 
when Rennick burst into the room. 

“You don’t have to go———” he said, 
extending a radio message in his shaky 
hand. 


Keats took the message, but his eyes 


CAPT. JOHN A. SUTTER 


Gold Was Discovered at Sutter’s Mill 


—Courtesy Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
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remained glued on Rennick a moment 
longer. The message had been de- 
ciphered. He read: 


CODE — PRIORIT Y — CODE 
FROM: BUREAU OF 
NAVIGATION 


TO: COMMANDING OFFICER 


IN VIEW OF YOUR CONFESSION 
REFERENCE GUNBOAT WRECK 
ON YANGTSE FOR WHICH MAR- 
LAND KEATS WAS DEMOTED IN 
RANK AND YOUR STRONG 
RECOMMENDATION OF KEATS 
THE PRESENT TENATIVE OR- 
DERS WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE 
MADE OFFICIAL PROVIDED YOU 
PROVE IN PERSONAL TESTI 
MONY REGARDS THIS ACCI- 
DENT QUOTE YOU ARE AU- 
THORIZED TO RETIRE WITH 


REGULAR PENSION DUE TO 
YOUR LONG AND _ EFFICIENT 
SERVICE AND BOATSWAIN 


MARLAND KEATSIS AP.- 
POINTED ACTING LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER FOR HIS REMAIN- 
ING TWO YEARS NAVAL SERV- 
ICE AT SUCH TIME PENSION 
BEING THAT OF A LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER UNQUOTE COM- 
MISSION AND OTHER DOCU- 
MENTS FOLLOW BY REGIS. 
TERED MAIL. 


Keats looked up, the message crum- 
bling in his hand. His broad, white 
face was solemn, and for a second his 
blue eyes were glossy, then they 
blurred, and what ran down his cheek 
wasn t sweat. 

“Damn it,” he sputtered, “damn it, 
Rennick, what did you do this for?” 

Rennick’s face was beaming, his 
black eyes dancing with a new light. 

“Why?” he asked, “I'll tell you why, 
Keats. Because I'm going to get that 
kid of mine out of the Mare Island 
prison and make a man of him, if I 
have to break his neck doing it!” He 
spoke with enthusiasm. fire. “As for 
myself,” he continued, “a friend on the 
Empire Steamship Company has a job 
as skipper of a passenger liner waiting 
for me the day I step out of the Navy!” 

Old Marland Keats tried to believe it 
all, but he couldn't. It was too much 
like a dream ending with a lot of roses 
and things that would fade when he 
woke up. 

“Imagine,” he said dumbly, “me a 
lieutenant commander!” 


NOTE: The illustrations used in this issue 
in the article on Panning for Gold in Wash- 
ington, are taken from Stellman’s book, 


“Mother Lode.” 
41} 
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The Philosopher's Corner 


By RICHARD F. CARLYLE 


HERE were two men sitting oppo- 

site each other on a train. In the 
lap of one rested a box punched full 
of holes as though some small animal 
or bird were contained therein. 

“What have you in the box, 
friend?” asked the fellow passenger. 

“There’s a mongocse in it,” was the 
reply. 

“What's a mongoose?” 

“A mongoose is a small, very active 
an:mal that kills snakes.” 

“I see. And where are you taking 
it?” continued the Curious One. 

“Tm taking it to New York.” 

“But there are no snakes in New 
York.” 

“Oh, yes, there are. My brother 
lives there, and he has delirium tre- 
mens.” 

“Now, you're joking. 
imaginary snakes.” 

“Yes, of course. And this is an im- 
aginary mongoose,” was the reply. 


my 


Those are 


. . . Imaginative, too, are most of our 
fears. 


be YOU would keep a secret about 
anything, don't do it. 
* & 
A fool is a person who has never ob- 
served the actions of a fool. 


Fighting and argument settle every. 
thing but the issue. 


Happiness visits us only through per. 
sonal invitation. 


Man, like any other clay model, holds 
his shape longer if pounded together. 


The line of least resistance more 
often than not has a noose in it. 


Sex appeal is that personal quality 
which is most attractive when not dis 
played. 

* 

Conceit is nothing more than the 

odor from a rotten heart. 
* 

Only trivial people are disturbed by 
trivial things. 

The misfits of life never had the 
right kind of tailor hold of them. 

* 


Fault-finding is a miserable vocation. 


Free love is often very expensive 
* 


To depend upon luck is to bury your 
own ability. 
& 


Affection will not keep on ice. 


A Challenge to Intelligence 


HEN Montgomery Ward's series 
of Old Testament Dramatiza- 
tions was inaugurated over the network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
several weeks ago, the freshness and 
uniqueness of the broadcast was not 
limited to the nature of the program it- 
self. There was an additional feature, 
very happily summed up in the follow- 
ing paragraph, which is quoted from a 
letter written by Walter Hoving, vice- 
president of Montgomery Ward, in an- 
swer to a fan note: 


“As you have noticed, we have pur- 
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By ARTHUR C. KRUER 


posely left out all sales talk. It is our 
belief that the intelligence of the Amer- 
can people is of such quality that a 
comparison will be drawn between 
standards reflected in these broadcasts 
and our application of those same prin- 
ciples to our own business.” 


One who has been following even 
with casual interest the recent trend in 
radio advertising cannot fail to exper- 
ience, on receipt of this news, the same 


sort of sensation that came this past 
summer when those first heavy clouds 
were gathering and welcome breezes 


swept down to relieve the oppression of 
heat. Nor should the listening public 
permit this event to go unnoticed, or 
unlauded. 


It would hardly be reasonable to 
deny that we in America owe much to 
the advertising firms that have made 
possible financially the multiplicity of 
programs coming into our homes. This 
method of subsidizing broadcasts most 
certainly has its advantages over the 
British plan. But who has not been im- 
pressed with the fact that commercial 

(Read further on page 44) 
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A\n Hour to Wait 


(Continued from page 33) 


there on the floor, Yes-sa, and the body 
was pinned to the floor with a carving 
knife. — Mr. Drake’s own Sunday- 
dinner .carving knife,— stuck clean 
through him, “Yes-sa, and then... .” 

I save up the effort of listening and 
relaxed against the window which I 
had finally succeeded in raising about 
thre inches, before my _ pen-knife 
broke. My eyes followed the tramp, 
who by this time was curled in the 
shadow of a resin barrel, far down by 
the water tank. 

My hour to wait was drawing to a 
close 

The distant rumble of the approach- 
ing treight grew into a roar; it clanked 
interminably through the empty junc- 
tion and drew up panting by the water 
tower. I saw my man creep into an 
empty box car. Then I sauntered out 
of the waiting room and down the 
track in time to clamber aboard the 
caboose. 

My garrulous companion fell into 
heated argument with the ticket agent, 
and had only hobbled down the track 
a few paces when the engine screamed 
and the freight pulled off without him. 

It was only a couple of hours’ run to 
Natville and I beguiled the time talking 
to the signal man about his domestic 
affairs. Those whose work keeps them 
fom home most of the time, seize 
every Opportunity to discuss home and 
their folks with casual strangers. I had 
heard the signalman’s boy Johnny 
safely through measles, and was listen- 
ing to what a terrible time Lucy, the 
wife, had had with the kids all home 
from school,—and the washing and all, 
when we pulled into Natville. 

I walked up to the car occupied by 
my tramp. He was still unsuspicious, 


The Field of 


Journalism 


By CyriL ARTHUR PLAYER 


(Copyright, 1934, by the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, Inc.) 


§ haw journalist has been aptly said 
to be a $10 phrase for a newspaper 
worker. So be it. He accumulates, as 
a rule, more personal friendships and 
less money than any other professional 
or semi-professional worker. He is the 


for I saw him coming unconcernedly 
toward me. 

As I opened my mouth to speak, I 
was seized and sharply handcuffed. Im- 
mediately following this surprise came 
a still greater shock. 

“It’s no use trying to bluff,” said my 
captor, “I’ve been on your trail since 
the day after the murder. But I'll give 
you credit for being slick, staying there 
right in town like that. So I decided 
the surest way to catch you would be to 
get you to suspect me, and “trap” me 
onto this train. Then I could round 
you up when you least looked for 
trouble. 

He turned back the flap of his ragged 
coat and showed me the badge of the 
A.F.D. Detective Agency. Without at- 
tempting explanations I handed him 
my card and the wallet containing my 
certificate of my own agency,—Ferret’s 
Detectives. 

We eyed one another in_ horrified 
amazement. 

“It looks as if we had both been too 
smart this time,” said my captor as he 
unlocked my handcuffs. “I guess we'd 
better hop the next freight back to 
Patt’s Creek and start over.” 

“I reckon I won't slip up again,” said 
my companion. I have atheory.. .” 

But I didn’t stop to hear it. I skidded 
into the telegraph office and sent a wire 
to the Sheriff in Patt’s Creek to appre- 
hend the wanted man. A flash of in- 
spiration had come upon me at this 
eleventh hour. I looked back to the 
fetid waiting room at the junction, and 
heard the voice of the murderer of 
Paxton Drake, whining in the falsetto 
drawl of the old southern farmer: 

don’t y’ come out a-doors? It’s 
plagued hot in hyar.” 


man who is always going to accomplish 
something prodigious for himself—a 
book or a _ play—tomorrow, but is 
simply too busy to do it today. 

It is a moot point whether journalism 
is or is not a profession. 

However, Charles A. Dana 
said: 

“A journalist must be an all-round 
man. He must know whether the 
theology of the parson is sound, 
whether the physiology of the doctor is 
genuine, whether the law of the lawyer 
is good or not. His education, accord- 

(Read further on page 46) 
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No Traffic Tags 
For Me 


RUN your car into Olympic’s 
drive - in - garage —forget all 
parking worries. Take a fast 
elevator to your floor. All 
rooms are outside, sound- 
proof, with bath and shower 

and radio reception. 
Metropolitan in service, resi- 
dential in tone. 


Today’s Rates 
Are Most Moderate 


Single, $2-$2.50 
Double, $3-$3.50 


NEW HOTEL 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY STREET 


San Francisco 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 25c-35c Lunch 40c 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 
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HOLLYWOOD 


MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 

$2.50 up, Single 


$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- 
thing to see and do in 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- 
iness or pleasure. 

Every room has private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Beds “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 


Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 


The “Doorway of Hospitality”’ 
Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 


Lulled 


By RUTH FRIERSON 
I stood, at eve, on the great high cliff, 


“Land’s End,” on our Western side; 
Stars and Moon, Sky, Land and Sea 
Around me talked. Salt breezes blew 

O’er spaces wide. 


Over gray waters—distant—far, 

Lights blinked alternately, 

Flashing yellow and red; 

A lone ship homeward plied across 
The rolling bar. 


Waves, foaming, below me 
Swish-swashed against the shore; 
Shadows black. crept lengthening 
Through the silent door 

Of that great amphitheater. 


I stood alone. All nature spoke to me— 
(Her gentle touch, the Stars, the Moon, 

Sky, Sea and Land, 
Majestically clutched and held my 
hand)— 
Whispering softly: “All is thine, 
Our Father’s Love.” 

It was Divine. 
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OVERLAND MOonrTHLy 


A Challenge to Intelligence 


(Continued from page 42) 


advertisers and advertising agencies 
have been led to take undue advantage 
of the listener—not to mention the in- 
sult to his intelligence? 

Haven't you heard, for example. 
something like this? Someone sneezes 
uncannily through your loud-speaker. 
diffusing nausea (even though not cold- 
germs!) all over your living room. Fol- 
lowing his pitiful complaint about that 
terrific cold, his companion lustily calls 
attention to his robust condition. due 
entirely to the use of Dr. Somebody's 
Quadruple-action Death-on-Colds. Now 
you hurry over to your drug store right 
away and get this marvel, and by morn- 
ing youll not even remember having 
had a sign of a cold!” And isn’t it per- 
fectly darling the way the suffering one 
blubbers, “Oh, thanks so much. I'm 
going after some this very minute; | 
know it’s just the thing I’ve been look- 
ing for.” Can't you almost hear him 
add “In fact, I feel relieved at the very 
mention of this remedy!” How many 
of your colds have disappeared over- 
night, with the aid of anybody’s rem- 
edy, especially heavy colds like those 
you hear about over your radio! 

More than ninety per cent of the 
movie stars use, exclusively, over ninety 
per cent of the facial and cosmetic prep- 
arations advertised on the air. Is it any 
wonder we read of so much domestic 
difficulty among Hollywood stars? And 
it’s actually a marvel that any of them 
have a face left at all, if they do every- 
thing we're told. 

Poor radio listener! The whole na- 
tion has gone wild over “America’s 
fastest-selling This-r-That’—that is 
everybody except you. That's why the 


makers of that product are spending. 


thousands of dollars—just to add you 
to the otherwise complete list of ‘con- 
sumers. Is this an exaggeration? Tune 
in some time and find out. 

We start out with a thrilling auto 
ride, a gala party, a breath-taking ad- 
venture; we fairly bristle with atten- 
tion, barely in time for the speedy cli- 
max, in which another devastating dis- 
aster is averted solely through the use 
of a bar of soap, a loaf of bread, or the 
cigarette the world had been awaiting 
for centuries—and for the want of 
which the recent depression was preci- 
pitated, or another World War would 
been inevitable! Well . . . all but that. 


Listen to this one, just off the loud 
speaker; BIZ. (Telephone bell; unhook 
receiver.) ANNOUNCER, Helloo 
Yes, madam, we sell — candy 
bars . . . . Oh, yes; they have lots of 
uses in the home... . Certainly, madam, 
we'll be glad to deliver them; are you 
sure one box will be enough? BIZ 
(Hang up receiver.) Let's not say it! 

But after all, since the advertiser js 
paying for the time on the air, is he 
not entitled to do with it whatever he 
pleases, irrespective of what “ye lis 
tener” may think? The answer is econ 
omic, were it not for his buying public, 
that advertiser would not remain in 
business; were it not for his listening 
public, said advertiser would not be 
spending his good money to tell about 
his product. Logically, therefore—and 
shall we add, morally?—-he cannot af- 
ford to ignore the tastes and reactions 
of the listeners—his prospective cus 
tomers. Only an arrogant snob, or im 
becile would think of giving the public 
anything but what it was willing to 
hear; radio fans have long since learned 
and gloried in the easy but effective 
privilege afforded by a simple deflection 
of the dial. “Give the people what they 
want” is a proven axiom of the success’ 
ful showman. 


This gives rise to the question, “Are” 
nt the people getting what they want?” 
We hear about the polls taken in the 
interest of radio programs, entertainers 
and sponsors; sometimes we agree with 
the statistical findings, but frequently 
we feel like exclaiming, “Well, how do 
they get that way?” or worse! But, 
why? Simply because those conducting 
these polls, broadcasters and others in 
volved, receive responses from only an 
unrepresentative cross-section of the 
American public. This has been veri 
fied by those who have made it a point 
to keep an ear to the ground to catch 
what listeners have to say,—listeners, 
unfortunately, who never bother to 
write in to express their views. It was 
discovered long ago by a popular law 
lecturer, (whose name, I regret, escapes 
memory) when near the end of his 
series he appealed for comments, then 
went out and contacted some of his 
listeners, who told him how much they 
appreciated his broadcasts, and how 
eager they were that they be continued. 

(Read further on page 46) 
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| OUTWEST MacazinE 
‘The Smooth Way 
fo Rough It!” 
oud- Take a Coleman Camp Stove 
hook along when you go auto- 
ee touring, picnicking or camp- 
indy ing. Enjoy tasty meals cooked 
's. of on a miniature gas stove. Fry, 
Jam, bake or boil; roast, toast or 
broil...cook anything the 
“gang” calls for 
‘> ...in a jiffy! 
CT 
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| | CAMP STOVE 
bhi Wherever you go...no matter 
mean what your appetite demands... 
gto you'll find the Coleman a depend- 
rned able “pal”. Coleman Camp Stoves 
ctive make and burn their own gas from 
~tion regular gasoline. Good looking Q 
they and sturdily built to stand hard | 
cess: knockabout use. Fold up like a 
suitcase with everything inside. 
: Easy to operate, speedy, safe. 
Are’ Priced from $5.95 up; high 
stand extra. 
the 
os Good Light! 
7 . On any kind of an 
>ntly 
do over-night outing or 
prolonged trip you'll 
But, need this new Cole- 
“ting man Lantern. It’s just 
in naturally ‘‘made-to- 
y an order” to supply plen- 
the ty of light any night. 
veri- Instant-lighting...sin- 
gle mantle type... pro- 
or vides up to 150 candlepower of 
atch pure white light in any wind or 
ners, weather. Small in size... big in 
brilliance. Makes and burns its 
was own gas from regular gasoline. 
law Storm-proof, insect-proof. 
apes Price only $5.95 
his 
then See them at your dealers 
as or Write for Catalog 
THE COLEMAN LAMP.STOVE CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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RUTH frien . 


Innovations, Service 
and Comfort 


The Most Convenient 
The Best Accommodations 
The Finest Meals 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Tub and Shower Baths 
Circulating lee Water 
350 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS 
Rakha 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 SINGLE 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 DOUBLE 
SAMPLE ROOMS. from $2.50 


SPLENDID RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT COFFEE SHOP 
GARAGE SERVICE AT DOOR 


HARVEY M. TOY, MANAGING-OWNER 
POWELL AT O'FARRELL “IN THE HEART OF SAN FRANCISCO’ 
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RARE BOOKS 


New York Tribune, April 22, 1865— 
With full account of the Assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln and ac- 
count of funeral. 8 page issue, with 
heavy black borders. A rare issue. 


Price Only 


Three issues of Wm. Lloyd Garrison's 
“The Liberator,” dated October 1, 
1858, July 20, 1860, and» May 1, 
1863. A large 4 page publication 
with much very valuable historical 
matter and Garrison's very powerful 
editorials. These three very rare 
numbers only $5.00 


The Territorial Enquirer, Provo City, 
Utah, dated Nov. 10, 1885, and 
May 21, 1886. A 7 column, 4 page 
weekly. Both numbers for........ $2.00 


GOLDEN ARGOSY, Frank A. Mun- 
sey's first publication. A weekly for 
boys and girls. These copies are 
very rare and hard to get. Have 41 
numbers in consecutive order. Vol. 
2, No. 8 to No. 48. These 41 num- 
bers for $8.00 


Song Folio—“The Golden State Vocal 
Folio,” published by Matthias Gray 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. A collec- 
tion of English songs not found in 
song folio, so book states, printed 
about 1888; 120 pages..words and 
music, some songs in addition to the 
English words have also German 
and French and Spanish words. The 
price for this book only. .......... $1.00 


“The Beggar Student,” Opera Co- 
mique, as originally produced by the 
McCaull Opera Comique Co., Ca- 
sino, N. Y. Introducing the pop- 
ular songs “One Mamma” (Dream 
of Love) and “That I Alone Can 
Know’: 3 acts, full musicakscore and 
vocal score. Published 1883, by 
White Smith & Company. 182 
pages. Price for this rare book $3.00 
Any of the above sent postpaid for 

the amount stated. We have many 

rare magazines of all kinds and also 
rare books, Americana and Californiana. 

Send for complete catalogue, and our 

magazine “Welcome News,” free on 

request. 


THOR’S BOOK AND 
MAGAZINE SERVICE 


343 I. W. HELLMAN BLDG. 
Dept. O LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


OvERLAND MONTHLy 


A Flock of Twenties 


(Continued from page 35) 


New suit of burial clothes........ $ 80.00 


Shirt, underclothes, etc.............. 40.00 
100.00 
300.00 
Delivering funeral sermon........ 100.00 
Refreshments for mourners...... 60.00 


Also included a long list of rigs and 
buggies a4d for each a charge of $20.00 
was entered. There were various and 
sundry miscellaneous items; incidental 
or no, they never fell below a minimum 
of $20.00. 

Then came the final checking of ‘dis- 
bursements — real and fancied — with 


the cash on hand. They found, to thei 
dismay, there remained, unacccunted 
for, one lone $20.00 bill. 


The Judge turned to his helper and 
demanded: “Buzz, didn’t the de: eased 
have a gun on him?” 

“Yes, Judge, he did,” was Roland 
reply. | 

“Well, by Jutus,” the Judge ex 
claimed indignantly, “we will fine him 
$20.00 for carrying a_ concealed 
weapon.” 


And thus Justice was served. 


A Challenge to Intelligence 


(Continued from page 44) 


“Why don’t you write and let the 
broadcasting company know how you 
feel?” “Well, you see, I just never 
thought about that, and when I do 


want to do anything like that I don’t 


have a card or stamp handy and just 
simply let it slide; you know how that 
is!” 

It is this great throng of listeners that 
is dissatisfied with much of the gaudily 
exaggerated and, too often, brazenly 
false advertising propaganda employed 
from one end of our fair land to the 
other. Would that we had some ade- 
quate means of eliciting an expression 
from this vast body of people who have 
an opinion, but rarely, if ever, take oc- 
casion to express it. There would be 
a difference in “receptivity statistics” 
with regard to the advertising phase of 
broadcasting, particularly at the present 
time. Many of us listen to Green's 
program, but still go on using Black’s 


product. 

Hats off, then, to Montgomery Ward 
for their bold stand in the face of pres 
ent advertising trends. People are not 
apt to forget who it is that puts on 
those programs, for “the program's the 
thing” with this company—and it will 
prove to be the thing that links them 
up with the consumers who listen in. 


Hats off, also, to that greatly-appre- 


-Ciated, internationally-known baritone, 


John Charles Thomas, who not long 
ago, signed a contract with Vince only 
on condition that his portion of the 
program would not be interrupted with 
any over-done advertising. One minute 
at the beginning, one at the close ac 
tually accomplished more. than inter 
mittent aadvertising with an occasional 
bit of entertainment thrown in for var 
lety'’s sake. 

It is well to remember that nothing 
is well-done that has been over-done. 


The Field of Journalism 


(Continued from page 43) 


ingly, should be exceedingly extensive. 
If possible, he should be sent to col- 
lege. He must learn everything the 
college has to teach; but, what is more 
important, he should be sent to the 
school of practical life and of active 
and actual business. He must know a 
great many things and the better he 
knows them, the better he will be in his 
profession. There is no chance for an 
ignoramus.” 


Marlen E. Pew, editor of Editor and 
Publisher, says there are 1911 daily 


newspapers in the United States and 
506 Sunday papers. 


There is, says Mr. Pew, “an immense 
periodical publication field and also the 
field of advertising writing. There is 
the weekly field in cities that have not 
yet been sufficiently developed—par 
ticularly stressing the society and com: 
munity side. 

There are experienced editors who 
believe the best preparation for work 
on a big newspaper is training on the 
small town paper. 

Unless he has had previous experi 
ence or has unusual ability, he will eam, 
at the start, no more than $15 to $2) 
a week, 
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A specialized course in FILING AND INDEXING will insure you ideal working conditions, 
tions. You wish to get ahead in life, don’t you? There is good psychology in 


ORT-CUTS TO THE PAYROLL 
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PRACTICAL SHORT COURSES 


| 


SHORT COURSE NO. 1 — FILING AND INDEXING | 


pleasant surroundings and associa- 


“DO IT NOW.” We invite you to enter our Morning, 


Aficrnoon, or Evening Classes. 


SIIORT COURSE 
No. 2 


MULTIGRAPH 
OPERATOR 


The Multigraph is 
a machine which 
prints fac-simile type- 
written letters. When 
“personalized,” only 
experts distin- 
guish these circulars 
from personally dic- 
tated letters. 


This work comes 
under the heading of 


Direct - Mail Adver- 
tisng. Expert multi- 
graph operators are 


scarce because of the 
source of 
supply. There is but 
one school on the 
Pacific Coast teach- 
Multigraph:ng 
today. 


The Multigraph 


Operator can go any- 


where and create his 


OWNn opportunities. 
Here is a vocation 
with a future. Call, 
write or telephone 
for more complete 


details. 


| Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes are conducted in Touch Typewriting. Rates: 
| Monday and Thursday evenings, $3.50 a month. Business English, Spelling, and Business Correspondence may be included without 
} Cuition expense. 


MACKAY 


SHORT COURSE 
No. 3 


SWITCH-BOARD 
“P BX” 


Neat-appearing. 
courteous switec 
board operators arc 
in demand in all of- 

fices where these 
modern appliances 
are in use. 


If you are consid- 
ering a business 
career, this course 
will serve as a step- 
fad ping-stone to a more 
important position 
later on. 


The next step in 
advance after getting 
on the payroll, is to 
attend our cvening 
classes fo- a complete 
secretarial training. 


Typewriting may 
be included with the 
course without ad- 
ditional tuition ex- 
pense. This will be 
traffic is light. 


MILDRED M. HOUGHTON, Expert File Clerk 


SHORT COURSE NO. 4— TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
Day instruction, $7.50 a month: night school, 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


$12 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


—-— 


TRinity 0417 
OUR FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL | 
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Books of the West 


=| New and interesting volumes have recently 
Ks been issued by Overland-Outwest Publications—- 
RX Fiction, Travel, Education, Verse, Economics, 
4 Essays. Send for latest list with description and 
price. Address all communications to 

OVERLAND—OUTWEST 

PUBLICATIONS 

305 DouG as BUILDING Los ANGELES 
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